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Once a month when the 
Wizard and Oliver went 
out to make money, one 
little Dior was left alone, 
all undressed with no 
place to go. 












By Don Shewey 





ut of the darkness, a 
voice: 
*‘Our plan is to drop 
a lot of odd objects 
onto your country 
from the air. And 
some of these objects will be useful. 
And some of them will just be . . . odd. 
Proving that these oddities were 
produced by a people free enough to 
think of making them in the first 
place. The United States helps, not 
harms, developing nations by using 
their natural resources and raw ma- 
terials.”’ 

The voice is hushed, wry and seduc- 
tive, weird and funny. It comes from 
a shadowy figure at center stage, a 
slender, androgynous-looking person 
whose spiky haircut frames an angel- 
ic, dimpled face. Illuminated only by 
the slides and films projected onto a 
giant movie screen behind her, 

Laurie Anderson goes on to tell a 
story about how some American 
farmers during a drought began rent- 
ing their silos to the Federal Govern- 
ment for the storage of nuclear mis- 
sile 
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- like flames at the glow-in-the-dark 


hem of Lady Liberty. As Anderson 
turns to face the screen and play a 
soaring solo on an electric violin, she 
becomes a mad empress overlooking 
a radioactive cityscape, her music 
evoking the whines of sirens and the 
sobs of people. 

These are but a few fleeting images 
from the performance-art work 
“<lJnited States,’’ which Laurie Ander- 
son has been composing and showing 
in parts for several years. The com- 
plete version of this four-part, two- 
evening extravaganza is currently re- 
ceiving its world premiere at the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music, thus cap- 
ping the meteoric rise of an oddball 
adept in an avant-garde medium: per- 
formance art. John Rockwell, a music 
critic of The New York Times has 





Don Shewey writes frequently about 
the performing arts. 


A stick figure flashes on a screen as Laurie Anderson (above) delivers a love song from her seven- 
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THE PERFORMING 
ARTISTRY OF 
LAURIE ANDERSON 








said that Laurie Anderson’s special- 
ness lies in the diversity of her talent; 
she is at once a composer, lyricist, 
singer and electronic wizard. What 
the 35-year-old Laurie Anderson also 
possesses after a decade in the art 
form is something no other perform- 
ance artist has ever had: popularity. 
“‘O Superman,’’ which Anderson 
wrote and recorded with a grant from 
the National Endownment 
for the Arts, went to No. 2 
on the British charts after 
Warner Bros. Records 
bought and released it in 
England in the fall of 1980, 
and a later album, ‘‘Big Sci- 
ence,’’ which includes ‘‘O 
Superman,’’ has sold more 
than 150,000 copies world- 
wide. To promote her 
album, Laurie Anderson for 
the first time forsook her 
usual art spaces to play 
rock venues on a tour 
across the country last 
spring, and when her eight- 
day stand at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music is over, 





she will take ‘‘United 
States’’ on a 16-city tour of 
Europe and the United 
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experi- 
mental artist, it strongly 
suggests that performance 
art has infiltrated the main- 
stream after a decade or 
more of appealing mainly to the arty 
SoHo crowd in the lofts and base- 
ments of lower Manhattan. 


5 


The term ‘‘performance art’’ has 
been applied retroactively to describe 
many kinds of animate art since the 
early days of the century, when Rus- 
sian Futurists strolled the streets of 
old St. Petersburg with homemade 
tattoos on their cheeks, and published 
manifestos explaining ‘‘Why We 
Paint Ourselves.’’ But the term first 
came into general usage about 10 
years ago as a catchall label for a 
multitude of artistic activities so new 
and varied that even today critics 
quarrel over what is and what isn’t 
performance art. The narrow defini- 
tion might be ‘‘performance by art- 
ists,’’ and the modern manifestations 
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of this have roots in the Futurists’ 
cafe and cabaret ‘‘evenings’’ and the 
Dada frolics of post-World War I Eu- 
rope, which were essentially an ex- 
cuse for visual artists to step out of 
their studios and have fun — to paint 
themselves instead of their canvases. 
In a broader sense, performance art 
has become a useful term to describe 
the work of an increasing number of 












































Her panache 
is making an 


avant-garde 


medium a 
popular success. 


artists who function in several disci- 
plines and do not neatly fit into any 
traditional category. Some of these 
multimedia performers seem in pur- 
suit of the Wagnerian ideal of Ge- 
samtkunstwerk, the united art work 
using every genre in an effort to rep- 
resent the whole of human nature. If 
such aspirations seem pretentious, 





still they are a healthy reaction to the 
reductio ad absurdum of modernism 
and its last, ‘‘minimalist,’’ gasp. 
After World War II, there occurred 
a leveling of the cultural landscape — 
a Hiroshima of the arts. Reinterpret- 
ing Marcel Duchamp’s dictum, “‘Any- 
thing can be art,’’ for postwar Amer- 
ica, the composer John Cage declared 
that the purpose of art was ‘‘simply”’ 
to make us ‘‘wake up to the 
very life we’re living.”’ 
Cage’s influence inspired 
countless experiments 
which effectively reduced 
art to the tiniest incre- 
ments of human activity, 
glorifying everyday behav- 
ior. This was the logical, 
and perhaps inevitable, ex- 
tension of modernism’s 
quest to locate the essence 
of each art and to express 
only that essence. But mini- 
malism transformed the 
notion of purifcation into a 
reductive impulse, and that 
impulse could go too far, 
stripping art not only of im- 
purities but also of joy and 
content. 
Oppressive though it may 

have proved as a tradition, 

minimalism did leave a 








Sr aes ‘Slate for artist: 
found a way to convert all 
forms of information into 
bits of electronic ‘‘memo- 
ries’’ that can be stored in 
and quickly retrieved from a magic 
machine, modernism has broken 
down the individual art forms into a 
pool of elements available to all art- 
ists, whatever form they favor. And it 
is the performance artists who have 
taken up the challenge of recombin- 
ing speech, song, images, movement 
and modern technology in new ways. 

In its fetish for mixing media, 
today’s performance art most resem- 
bles the ‘‘happenings’’ of the 1960’s. 
The brainchildren of Allan Kaprow, a 
professor of art, ‘‘happenings’’ were 
often aggressively chaotic events em- 
ploying words, music, sound, lighting 
and actions. They were usually per- 
formed one time only for an audience 
of observer-participants. Many of the 
important young painters of the time 
— Red Grooms, Claes Oldenburg and 


Jim Dine— (Continued on Page 46) 









hour work, ‘United States.”’ At left, she relaxes in a Manhattan theater. 
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A New Disease’s 
Deadly Odyssey 


By Robin Marantz Henig 





edical detectives are calling it the 
century’s most virulent epidemic. 
It is as relentless as leukemia, as 
contagious as hepatitis, and its 
cause has eluded researchers for 
more than two years. Acquired im- 
mune deficiency syndrome, or 
AIDS, was first seen in homosexual 
men — particularly those who 
were promiscuous — but it has now 
struck so many different groups that its course cannot be predicted. 
And despite a massive nationwide microbe hunt involving hun- 
dreds of investigators and millions of dollars, scientists simply 





cannot catch up with it. ‘‘We’re always a few steps behind,’’ says - 


Dr. William W. Darrow, a research sociologist with the Centers 
for Disease Control (C.D.C.) in Atlanta, ‘‘and that makes us very, 
very concerned. The disease could be anywhere now.”’ 

While AIDS has continued to rage in big-city homosexual com- 
munities with terrifying and deadly resul S, it has also struc 
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eading cause of death — after uncontrollable bleeding — in hemo- 

philiacs, and, most recently, a number of surgical patients who 
have received blood transfusions have contracted AIDS, raising 
fears among some observers about the nation’s blood supply. 

The mysterious AIDS organism is generally thought to be a virus 
or other infectious agent (as opposed to a bacterium) and to be 
spread in bodily secretions, especially blood and 
semen. It is responsible for the near-total collapse of 
the body’s immune system, leaving the victim prey 
to cancers and opportunistic infections that the body 
is unable to defend against. And, while some of the 
diseases associated with AIDS can be successfully 
treated, the underlying immune problem is, appar- 
ently, irreversible. The AIDS patient may survive 
his first bizarre infection, or his second, but he re- 
mains vulnerable to successive infections, one of 
which is likely to kill him. | 

AIDS is deadly. According to the C.D.C.’s figures 
for late January, it has struck 958 individuals since 
it was first seen in 1979, and it has killed 365, a mor- 
tality rate of 38 percent; of the cases reported be- 
fore June 1981, 75 percent are dead. Although these 
earlier cases probably received less experienced 
treatment than AIDS patients get today, some fear 
that the five-year death rate will be higher than 65 
percent. Smallpox, by comparison, killed 25 per- 
cent of its victims. 

According to Dr. James W. Curran, head of the 
et ee RTOS, PROB taht ik Oe SI aS 
Robin Marantz Henig is the author of ‘Your 
Premature Baby,’’ to be published in the spring. 


JACK MANNING/THE NEW YORK TIMES 
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AIDS task force at the C.D.C., ‘“‘The incidence of AIDS has nearly 
tripled in the past year, from about seven new cases a week to 20 
or more.’’ In December 1982, the center received reports of 92 
cases of AIDS — about one-third more than had been received in 
any other single month. 

As AIDS threatens to move into mainstream America, efforts to 
find its cause and stop its spread have intensified. In January, 
Congress allocated $2 million to the C.D.C. for AIDS research. 
Homosexual communities in major cities have set up Support 
groups that provide information and guidance for victims and 
raise money for research. Hemophiliacs, many of whom depend 
on a clotting agent gathered from the blood of thousands of donors, 
have recently recommended that those at risk for AIDS be elimi- 
nated from the donor pool. Though the moral and legal implica- 
tions of such screening have yet to be determined, blood suppliers 
are re-examining their procedures and the Department of Health 
and Human Services is working on proposals that would provide 
stricter screening of blood donors. 

Meanwhile, AIDS continues on its mysterious and perplexing 
course. ‘“‘If Alfred Hitchcock were alive, he’d have his ne: 
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movie,’’ says Dr. Abe M. Macher, an infectious-disease specialist 
} 47 han menon.| Ie se fhis< 


at the National Institutes of Health. ‘‘When pi 
The Andromeda Strain.’ 


—- 
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The search for the AIDS agent is being coordinated in Atlanta, 
at the Centers for Disease Control. There, 20 full-time physicians 
and other professionals (with help from 80 professionals working 
part-time) canvass the four corners of the outbreak — New York, 


Interferon 
seems to be 


effective in 
some cases 


of Kaposi’s 
sarcoma, 
an AIDS- 
related 
cancer. 


Dr. Bijan Safai, Memorial 
Sloan-Kettering Cancer 
Center, New York City 














Rises right out of the 
heart of midtown Man- 
hattan has come a new, very 
private hotel within a hotel. 
A kind of elite club for those 
who place a higher value on 
where they choose to stay. 
There is a private express 
elevator to the 39th floor, 
where reception is personal 
and prompt. There’s a con- 
cierge, a specially trained 
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Life at the top. 





multilingual staff and a pri- 
vate lounge for continental 
breakfast, cocktails, or relax- 
ing. Come see for yourself 


why we’re very proud to wel- 
come you to Executive Tower. 
For reservations, call Hilton 
Reservation Service, your 
corporate travel department, 
or your travel agent. For our 
brochure, write to Executive 
Tower, The New York Hilton 
at Rockefeller Center, 1335 
Avenue of the Americas, 
New York, New York 10019, 
(212) 586-7000. 


THE NEW YORK HILION 


AT ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


When in Aruba or Curacao... 





ANDERSON 





Continued from Page 27 


did ‘‘happenings’’ as well as 
their more conventional 
work. testing John Cage’s 
elastic definition of an artist’s 
materials, ‘‘happenings’’ to 
some extent reflected the an- 
timaterialism of the 1960’s 
youth culture by rejecting the 
market-place or museum- 
piece conception of art — they 
produced no objects that 


| fellow practitioner, 24-year- 


old Tim Miller, who belongs 
to a generation young enough 
to take the art form for grant- 
ed, explains: ‘‘Performance 
art has a tradition of bore- 
dom, of extended time, of 
repetition. People didn’t want 
to have anything to do with it. 
That’s why Laurie is so im- 
portant. She’s popular, but 


could be bought or preserved. | epic; show-biz, but avant- 
In the 1970’s, performance art garde.”’ 
reinstated the clear distinc- a 


tion between audience and 
performer, sometimes ¢€m- 
phasizing the primacy of the 
performer with a vengeance. 
Probably the most extreme 
art performer of the period 
was Chris Burden, who once 
had himself nailed to a Volks- 
wagen in a mock crucifixion, 
and, in a_ piece entitled 
“Shoot,’”’ had a friend fire a 
real bullet into his arm from 
15 feet away. 

Today’s performance art- 
ists are more concerned with 
searching for ways to com- 
bine their private visions with 
public concerns. And after a 
hermetic decade, it seems a 
sign of developing maturity 
that performance artists are 
now tapping the rock-music 
world, television and the 
theater for ways to reach a 
mass audience. 

Laurie Anderson embodies 
both the visual-art compo- 
nent of performance art and 


| its multimedia aspect. She 1s 
| an accomplished sculptor and 
| photographer — an exhibition 


Born in Wayne, IIl., in 1947 
and raised amid a large, af- 
fluent family, Laurie Ander- 
son studied art history at Bar- 
nard College in the late 1960’s 
and then dabbled in sculpture 
and music before turning to 
performance art. “‘I tried to 
be as quirky as I could,” she 
recalled recently. 

Quirkiness came easily. 
Anderson’s best-known sculp- 
ture from that period looks 
like an ordinary table, but a 
viewer placing his elbows on 
the table and his hands over 
his ears can hear music con- 
ducted through wood and 
bone from a concealed tape 
deck. A musician since child- 
hood, Anderson invented in- 
struments such as the tape- 
bow violin, which replaces 
the traditional horsehair bow 
with a strip of audio tape, and 
composed simple songs and 
sound pieces for it. One such 

composition, performed in a 
series cosponsored by the St. 

Paul Chamber Orchestra and 


| of her art objects mounted by the Walker Art Center of Min- 
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eYatomeolt-leateeom nism mers) eles World-famous Rolex 
ee watches. The ultra-thin Concord Delirium 
....and the Concord Collection. Superb 
-... Watches by Les must de Cartier, 
“| Ebel, Longines of Switzerland, 
t<':| Girard Perregaux and Eterna. China 
3 and crystal from Rosenthal. 
Available at eight locations on 
Aruba and Curacao, including 
boutiques in the main hotels. 
All honor American Express 
and other major credit cards. 
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Write for brochure. Address: Dept. NT 57 
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— yet in performance she 
plays a violin and keyboard 
instruments, sing-speaks in a 
sly, friendly voice and always 
brings along a giant movie- 
screen backdrop for the slides 
and films that supply the 
visual dimension of her com- 
positions. The visuals, all of 
which are her own work, 
sometimes illustrate but usu- 
ally have only a tangential or 
poetic relationship to the 
songs. When Anderson waxes 
romantic, murmuring, ‘‘ Your 
eyes — it’s a day’s work to 
look into them,’ fat white 
clouds drift across a deep 
blue sky on the screen behind 
her. And when accompanied 
by horror-movie wolf howls, a 
huge photo of a three-pronged 
wall socket looks like a child’s 
frightened face — an image 
at once humorous. and 


strangely moving. 
Speaking of Anderson’s ef- 
fect on performance art, a 
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and bongo drums. 
Anderson’s first appear- 
ance as a performance artist 
consisted of orchestrating a 
symphony of car horns at a 
drive-in bandshell in Ver- 
mont. Another early routine 
involved playing a _ violin 
while wearing skates embed- 
ded in blocks of ice, all the 
while talking about the paral- 
lels between skating and vio- 
lin-playing, both of which re- 
quire balance — skate blades 
over ice, bow over violin 
bridge. When the ice melted, 
the performance was over. 
Although Anderson was 
merely one among dozens of 
young performance artists 
groping for a form to match 
their imagination during the 
early 1970’s, she did have a 
useful talent for being in the 
right place at the right time. 
She fell in with a motley 
group of artists who partici- 
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“Icame here with my books, clothes, 
y and the Indian rugs Icollect—I never want 


to be tied down with too many 
POssessions again. 


What I want is a place where a 10-year-old boy can 


eat an ice cream cone without my getting uppity about 
his making a mess on the sofa.” 


—Ali MacGraw 


Architectural Digest is not just about architec- 
ture. Nor is ita digest. It has become what The 
Wall Street Journal called “the pre-eminent 
publication in the world of interior design.” 
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As an interior design magazine, it is 
especially gratifying to us to be able to reveal 
the unique, and very private, ambiance of a 
home belonging to someone like Ali MacGraw 


Or Julia Child—who told us she was thrilled 
with “the splendid feature about our Cambridge 
home. We are absolutely delighted to have the 
copy, which we shall treasure the rest of our lives.” 


Or Diana Vreeland, who found our coverage 
of her home “too delightful for words...” She 
wrote, “How beautiful the whole magazine is.” 


Our high standards have won us the respect 
of the top interior designers and their clients. 
So we are invited—and sometimes, frankly, 
begged—to include some 700 interiors a year. 
From those we choose only la créme de la 
creme—one out of ten. 


In addition, we seek out the private homes of 
such celebrities as Fred Astaire, Iruman Capote, 
Mary Tyler Moore, Givenchy. And evoke with 
color camera and pen the grandeur of such 
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“If you love beautiful homes—and would love 
to look behind the closed doors of delightful 
country estates, penthouse apartments, 
Mediterranean villas, imposing old 
townhouses, film stars’ mansions, French 
provincial castles—isn’t it about time you, too, 
discovered Architectural Digest? 


To make the discovery easy, we invite you to 
mail the coupon at right for a complimentary copy 
(retail value, $4.50). No obligation to continue as a 
subscriber unless you are delighted and feel that 
you want to. 


ARCHITECTURAL DIGEST 
P.O. Box 2418, Boulder, Colorado 80322 


Please send me a complimentary copy of Architectural Digest (retail value, $4.50) 
and enter my special introductory subscription. You may bill me $19.95 for 8 
issues. That’s seven issues plus my complimentary issue. I save 45% off the 
newsstand price. If I am not delighted with my complimentary copy, I may 
simply write “cancel” on the bill and return it to you without paying or owin 
anything. In any case, the complimentary copy is mine to keep. I understan 
that it will be mailed within 6-8 weeks. New subscribers only, please. 
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pated in collective perform- 
ances organized by the entre- 
preneur Jean Dupuy in his 
13th Street loft and at the 
Kitchen in SoHo. One of sev- 
eral centers that sprang up to 
exhibit performance art, the 
Kitchen also arranged tour- 
ing expeditions to other hospi- 


table performance spaces 
across the country = and 
abroad, and Anderson 


quickly plugged into this cir- 
cuit. 

Probably the turning point 
of Anderson’s career was her 
appearance at the 1978 Nova 
Convention, where, through 
an electronic filter that made 
her voice sound like a frog’s, 
she performed a monologue 
from ‘“‘Americans on the 
Move,”’ the first section of 
“‘United States.”’ A tribute to 
the writer and perverse vi- 
sionary William S._ Bur- 
roughs, the Nova Convention 
brought together an unprece- 
dented collision of poets 
(Allen Ginsberg, John Gior- 
no), composers (John Cage, 
Philip Glass), punk rockers 
(Patti Smith, the B52’s) and 
performance artists. 

Emboldened by the punk 
example to experiment with 
using a rock band, Anderson 
became more and more 
drawn to the world of inter- 


media, a realm already in- 
habited by others who were 
forging their own cross-disci- 
plinary forms. Meredith 
Monk, for instance, originally 
a choreographer, has been 
creating large-scale pieces 
since the mid-60’s and calling 
them ‘‘operas’’ or ‘‘live mov- 
ies’’ or ‘‘theater cantatas,” 
but they are all performance 
collages that attempt to tran- 
scend the barriers between 
dance, theater and music. 
Composer Robert Ashley 
began using television in 1975 
to add dimensions to his mini- 
malist rock music. A sam- 
pling from his_ television 
opera ‘‘Perfect Lives (Pri- 
vate Parts),’’ shown on the 
Public Broadcasting System 
in 1981, features particularly 
exciting work by the video 
artists John Sanborn and Kit 
Fitzgerald. Mabou Mines, a 
nine-member theater collec- 
tive founded in 1970, has a di- 
rect-address style of per- 
forming, a boundless fascina- 
tion with high-tech gadgetry 
and an extraordinary concern 
for the visual elements of its 
members’ work (they hire 
sculptors rather than set de- 
Signers, for instance) that 
link them as strongly to per- 
formance art as to theater. 
JoAnne Akalaitis’s ‘‘Dead 


End Kids,’’ for example, is a 
sort of intellectual vaudeville 
that uses film, dance, music 
and comedy to compile a his- 
tory of nuclear power, while 
another director in the collec- 
tive, Lee Breuer, calls his 
“Shaggy Dog Animation”’ 
and ‘‘Hajj’’ performance 
poetry. 

The performance art of 
Laurie Anderson and the in- 
termedia form of her ‘‘United 
States”’ the pop-collage 
style of performance, the 
poetic use of technology, the 
attempt to make _ video 
images ‘‘dance’’ to music — 
are to some extent a compos- 
ite of elements from the work 
of these seminal artists. But 
if she did not create the inter- 
media model, Anderson has 
certainly brought it to a 
larger audience than any of 
her predecessors, who still 
seem intimidatingly experi- 
mental to the general public. 

While many artists ac- 
knowledge that performance 
art is their way of seizing the 
means of theater — present 
time and public space — with- 
out its cumbersome conven- 
tions of plot and character, 
Anderson is one who makes a 
clear distinction between her 
work and theater. ‘‘Tradi- 
tional plays invent charac- 
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ters, change them and pre- 
dict their postplay lives,’’ she 
explained in the 1979 pre- 
miere issue of Peformance 
Art Magazine. Her approach, 
she said, leaves her ‘“‘freer to 
be disjunctive and jagged and 
to focus on incidents, ideas, 
collisions. Personally, I 
feel closer to the attitude of 
the stand-up comedian — not 
only because I believe that 
laughter is extremely power- 
ful but because the comedian 
works in real time.’’ 

Anderson’s sense of humor 
exhibits itself not so much in 
jokes or one-liners as in ex- 
pert timing and cagey deliv- 
ery. In performance, she 
often distorts her naturally 
mellifluous voice with elec- 
tronic filters, creating multi- 
ple personalities. In ‘‘Walk 
the Dog,’’ a song about find- 
ing strangeness in the most 
familiar things, one such de- 
vice pitches her voice helium- 
high, so that when she makes 
delirious exclamations she 
sounds like an idiot child. The 
same filter sinks her voice 
two octaves to produce an ex- 
aggeratedly masculine 
croaking that suggests the 
Cookie Monster from ‘‘Se- 
same Street’’ trapped inside 
a computer. 

Anderson’s best songs fuse 


We wanted elegance and enchantment, 


and found it in Port 
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set against the iush, verdant __ 
beauty of Jamaica. Where tall — 
bamboo and broad-leaved ba- 
nana trees grow wild beside the 
road. And the refined pleasures 
of civilization are cultivated with 
great care. It’s a place to escape 
from the crowds and discover 
yourself. In secluded villas nes- 
tled between Jamaica’s majestic 
Blue Mountains and the tur- 


quoise waters of the Caribbean 


Where part of you will remain forever. 


| electronics with sustained ex- 


ercises in wordplay. Her Brit- 
ish hit record, “‘O Super- 
man,’’ for instance, begins 
with a tape loop of Anderson’s 
voice murmuring “‘Ha, Ha, 
Ha ...’’ in a metronomic 
fashion that continues as 
background throughout the 
song’s nine-minute length. 
Meanwhile, Anderson chan- 
nels her voice through a 
vocoder, which alters it into 
robotlike sounds, and stitches 
together everyday expres- 
sions in a manner that is both 
comical and disturbing. After 
a standard automatic phone- 
answering message — “Hi, 
I’m not home right now”? — 
and a familiar response — 
‘“‘Hello, this is your mother’’ 
— comes a more ominous 
message: ‘‘Here come the 
planes. They’re American 
planes. Made in America. 
Smoking or nonsmoking?”’ 
Next, the postman’s credo, 
‘‘Neither snow nor rain nor 
gloom of night shall stay 
these couriers from the swift 
completion of their appointed 
rounds,”’ is juxtaposed with 
another official-sounding but 
somehow sinister recitation: 
‘‘Cause when love is gone, 
there’s always justice; and 
when justice is gone, there’s 

(Continued on Page 55) 
















For information and reservations call 
your professional travel counselor. 
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he best reason for commissioning an 
architect-designed house is that there is no other 
choice — no existing house that could possibly sat- 
isfy quirky desires and needs. The next best reason 
is a love of architecture that engenders a wish to 
experience a building’s creation intimately, from 
conception through completion, every muddy step 
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shown here. Because they wanted to live within 
walking distance of the town, they purchased an 
unlikely lot — 100 feet by 150 feet, with a huge 
maple tree in the center. They then presented a 
along with a list of specific requests — to To 
Schliemann and Richard Olcott, a 
team of young architects. _ 
Among other things, the clients 

wanted their new living room to 
graciously accommodate the fur- 
nishings from their former one. 
They wanted a single-lane, indoor y 
swimming pool whose function a 
would be therapeutic, as opposed : 
to recreational. They wanted the 

house to be ‘<introspective’” — to 

turn its back to the neighborhood. 

They wanted some sort of patio or | - 







































_ SS 
Constructed of buff-gray, scored 
concrete block, the exterior grid 
(top) receives doors and windows 
gracefully. In compliance with a 
request of the clients, masonry 
was chosen for its ease of care 
and for its energy efficiency. An 
opening in the dining room wall 
(right) is able to “frame’’ a 
prized portrait in the living room. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS BY LANGDON CLAY 


In a triumph of ingenuity, a small 


masonry house fills a tall order for 
a Princeton, N.J., couple who 
asked for — and got — the 


architectural moon on their shoe- 
box-sized piece of property. 















































































deck. And— oh, yes — the tree must be spared. 
The house that Schliemann and Olcott designed, 
and that Nick Mauro & Son, Princeton contractors, 
built, delivers all of this — and more — delightfully. 
Sited at the rear of the property, the house is laid 
out to suggest a piazza surrounded by buildings on 
three sides. At the back of a courtyard is the main 
part of the structure, which houses the living room, 
dining room, -hen, two bedrooms and three 
baths. To one Side of this is a two-story tower with 
the wife’s study on the ground level, the husband's 
above. Opposite the tower is the pool structure — a 
sort of modern Greek stoa, or colonnade, that is 
more than 70 feet long and splayed an impercepti- 
ble six degrees to create a forced per- 
spective that makes the property 
i appear wider and deeper than it 
actually is. 

With this house, Schliemann 
and Olcott took a perplexing set 
of demands and limitations, put 
them through the process and 
made them come out looking like 
opportunities — precisely what 
good design is all about. They 
even managed to use the big 
maple tree advantageously to 
shade the south-facing patio. 


The single-lane swimming pool, 
which is 8 feet wide, 65 feet long 
and 4% feet deep, is designed for 
therapeutic, rather than recrea- 
tional, purposes. It can be 
reached from inside the house via 
the bedroom. There is also an out- 
side entry for neighbors, to whom 
the owners have made the pool 
available for physical therapy. 
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Continued from Page 47 

















would occur, but Anderson 


always force; and when force 
IS gone, there’s always Mom. 
Hi, Mom!’’ The song con- 








system which Hoberman 
plays as if it were a Pac-Man, 
cross-cutting myriad images 


cludes with an eerie petition: | with dazzling speed and 
“So hold me, Mom, in your | precision. 

long arms, in your automatic Meanwhile, in the studio, a 
arms ... your petrochemical | musical rehearsal was _ in 


arms, your electronic arms, 
in your military arms.”’ 
Evocative as they are on 
records, Anderson’s songs 
don’t become complete until 
performed live. Those loaded 











progress. Two horn players, 
Chuck Fisher and Bill 
Obrecht, practiced their 
parts against a prerecorded 
percussion track by David 
Van Tieghem, Anderson’s 





images of ‘‘American | regular percussionist, who fe : a 

planes’’ and unstoppable | also performs outside the | Biome rs eee 

‘‘couriers,’’ that revered ‘“‘Su- | group. Anderson herself ms “Ss 

perman”’ and the mother with | added a few chords on her | 9 oe 
wR 


‘‘petrochemical arms,’’ link 
myth and menace, military 
arms and their maternal 
counterparts. 

The image of the American 


Oberheim synthesizer while 
casually consulting with 
Roma Baran, who produced 
her single record and album 
and generally serves as an 


$4 4, 
re 
Mf ciwesty 


Join us for a dip at Palm Beach Polo and Country 
Club, where drinks by the pool are a pleasant inter- 








Name 











flag in the clothes dryer is | assistant music _ director. . 

particularly rich with possi- | Baran’s dog, Brandy, ae lude after polo, golf, croquet or John Gardiner bdo ar 

ble meanings, coming as it | underneath a large studio tennis. Where fascinating people outsparkle the City SS 
does at the end of the first | console full of knobs, | [| champagne. And where gourmet dining is the | 1 laa ig 
evening of ‘‘United States’’ | switches and blinking lights. motte | ee Ee 


and lingering onstage long 
enough to inspire several in- 
terpretations. When Ander- 
son serenades the glow-in- 


the-dark Statue of Liberty, | counter top brimmed with advance. So hurry. Call toll free 1-800- cay oan oe 
fet ediatsicasmotation as || film canisters, editing para- 327-4204 (in Florida, 1-800-432-4151) Community, Aan 


that of a nuclear-age Nero. 
Orginally a gesture welcom- 
ing immigrants to America, 
the statue now seems to warn 


them away. Then it can be- | 


come the picture of this small 
girl facing a ghostly reflec- 
tion of her world, like some- 
thing out of Lewis Carroll — 
Alice Down the Missile Silo? 
Perhaps other associations 
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| doesn’t. “When 


mitted. But after settling at 


Next door, Anderson’s all- 
purpose laundry-dark room- 
editing studio was tempo- 
rarily unpeopled. A _ long 


phernalia, slide carousels, 
reels of film labeled ‘‘White 
Clouds’’ and ‘‘Horses Pass- 
ing,’’ and hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of slides lined up 
in long rows divided by cards 
that read ‘Snowy Day,”’ 
‘‘Bowling’’ and ‘‘Faucets.”’ 
Surveying this atmosphere of 
creative clutter, one can 
hardly imagine how it all 
comes together. Sometimes it 
here are SO 





pen,’? Laurie Anderson ad- 





reward for those who hunger after victory. 
















- Luxuriously furnished, privately owned villas 


or send the coupon. 


are available for vacation lease at our 1,650-acre 


estate community. Many are reserved a year in 
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Palm Beach Polo ™“™? 


and Country Club 

















13198 Forest Hill Blvd., Wellington, 
W. Palm Beach,FL 33411 
305-793-1113, Telex: 803489 
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lower Manhattan, Laurie An- 
derson and sundry associates 
were gearing up for her 
Brooklyn appearance, and 
every corner of the recently 
renovated space, now divided 
into living areas, rehearsal 
space and a 16-track record- 
ing studio, bustled with qui- 


ly, she quickly added that 
‘‘breakdown is important to 
me. It’s exciting to try to im- 
provise.”’ 

Throughout the loft, book- 
shelves bulged with volumes 
bearing the word ‘‘America”’ 
in their titles, from ‘‘The 
American Heritage History 
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s etly frantic activity. é rater 

= At the end of the loft space, | of the Law in America ee 

a opposite a 9-foot by 12-foot | ‘Weird America.” The ; ; 

< Be jection screen hanging | turned to how ‘United There Sno time like the present See your travel agent today. 
from the ceiling, Perry | States” came into being. to rediscover America’s rich __ Cruises From 2 to 12 Nights 



















“Since I tour a lot, especially 
in Europe,’’ she said, ““T’ve 
frequently found myself sit- 






Hoberman, Anderson’s pro- 
jectionist and mechanical 
right-hand man, tested a 


heritage. Andthe moment ¥, 


. =\ FREE COLOR BROCHURES 
you step on board the lux- 


Distribution Department, Box TM27 
The Delta Queen Steamboat Co. 
511 Main Street. Cincinnati, Ohio 45202 
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tableful of equipment. In per- 
formance, Anderson uses two 
conventional slide projectors 
and one with a mirror attach- 
ment that flashes spots of 
light across the screen, along 
with a film projector and a 
film strip — a complicated 





ting across the dinner table 
from people who ask me, 
‘How can you live in a country 
like that?’ I really am on the 
defensive a lot of the time, 
and I need to have some way 
to deal with that. 

(Continued on Page 59) 
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more than 100 years to 
the land our ances- 
tors knew. Don't let 


long ago get away. 
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Continued from Page 55 


“The idea was to make a 
big portrait of the country,” 
She said, ‘‘and I divided it up 
sort of arbitrarily into four 
parts, transportation, poli- 
tics, money and love. If 
there’s any throughline, it’s 
some question about America 
as Utopia and trying to under- 
stand how people really feel 
about living here. 

“T’ve been using as a 
sourcebook ‘The Machine in 
the Garden,’ she explained, 
referring to Leo Marx’s clas- 
sic study of American cul- 
ture, which discusses the 
dreams and impressions of 
people who came over in the 
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SQUIRE 1973 
FROM THE JOHN WEITZ COLLECTION 
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Custom built in Torino, Italy by Car- 
ozzeria RAMPONI. One of a limited 
number and probably the finest now 
in this country. Very rare. Six- 
cylinder Ford with automatic trans- 
mission. Italian racing red with 
chrome wheels. Only 3,000 miles 
Near-perfect condition. Valued at 
$14-15,000. This car will be auc- 

tioned for charity on Feb. 16 to ben- 

efit PHOENIX HOUSE. Bids _ will 

Start at $7500. Write for auction 

tickets to Becky Rochell, PHOENIX 

HOUSE, 164 W. 74th St., New York 

10023 or call her at 595-5810 
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— || Convertible Roadster 
«AY White/Black leather int. 
«14 12 Tops. Conv. & Hardtop 


‘76 ELDORADO 
Convertible 
White/ white leather 


400 original miles! 
Fully Equipped! 


516 271-1000 


MITCHELL 
Cadac 


275 West Jericho Turnpike 
Huntington Station, N.Y. 
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1600’s and 1700’s and thought 
this was Arcadia, the lovely 
garden setting they had been 
seeking. 

‘For me,’’ she continued, 
“that vision of Utopia is very 
bound up with technology. 
This is a country where the 
machine was supposed to free 
people from menial tasks, 
where we wouldn’t have the 
sweatshops and steel mills 
that England had. I think 
we've found out how quickly 
you can mess up a country, 
how much a machine like just 
the car can change things ut- 
terly. ‘It’s not that I object to 
any of that stuff,’’ Anderson 
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COME SEE US! 

ATLANTIC CITY AUCTION 
FEBRUARY 18-19-20, 1983 
Offering three top class vehicles. 


All ‘Better than new''! 


Superb 1956 Chevy, a first prize 
winner at Hershey ‘82 Fall Meet. 
Rare International panel delivery, 
1940, less than 1,000 made. 
Special feature on 1939 Chevy pick 
up is an accessory canopy top with 
roll up sides and set in windows. 
Commercial Vehicle 
Restorations 
Box 21 Palmyra NY 
14522 
Phone 315-986-3066 


said. ‘‘Another theme of my 
work is how to live with tech- 
nology and how to accept it — 
how to humanize it. 

‘‘Tl’m hoping,’’ says Ander- 
son, “‘to have a revelation this 
week about how to describe 
this idea of Utopia I’m getting 
at. The piece begins with a 
story about upstate New York 
being mistaken for the Gar- 
den of Eden, and I want to end 
the whole thing like ‘Huckle- 
berry Finn,’ where people 
sort of light out for the territo- 
ries. But there aren’t any new 
frontiers left. Outer space is 
not a dream anymore, not for 
me. So where do you go?’’ 


L 


Of course, Laurie Anderson 
did come up with an ending 
for ‘‘United States,’’ but the 
question of where to go next 
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Having covered less than 1,200 miles since a complete restora- 
tion to as new condition’ by the Griswold company in Califor- 
nia, this rare coachbuilt coupe by H.J. Mulliner has had over 
$35,000 spent on it in the last 18 months and is in superb con- 
dition. Finished in Gunmetal Grey with a Crimson interior this 
elegant & sophisticated vehicle is reluctantly offered for sale far 
below cost at $52,500 
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by Stan Grueninger 


Truly a classic! Our fully restored GMC motorhomes offer luxury 
at affordable prices. The GMC is fuel efficient and timeless in 
design. Call or write for a brochure or further information. 


STAN GRUENINGER ORGANIZATION 
10300 Springfield Pike * Cincinnati, OH 45215 
(800) 543-1643 Nat’! 
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(800) 582-1625 Ohio 


1973 XKE ROADSTER 


Probably the world's fastest 
21,000 miles. Twin 
turbocharged V-12, designed, 
hand-crafted 
from pistons out as a system, 
not an add-on. 
streetable with 550 hp on 
demand. Royal blue with na- 
Show car 
$29,750 firm. Serious inquir- 


Completely 


E. Ronald Finger, MD 
912-927-1100 


Still looms large in her own 
career. Her bridging of the 
SOHO art world, the commer- 
cial pop scene and high-art 
concert halls is a remarkable 
accomplishment, but now she 
faces the dilemma of main- 
taining her goals and integ- 
rity as an artist while remain- 
ing attractive to her new- 
found audience. With an ad- 
vance from Warner Bros. 
Records, Anderson recently 
bought a $40,000 synthesizer 
called a Synclavier to use in 
her next project, a combined 
record album and videodisk. 
And Anderson is sufficiently 
secure in her intentions that 
she can even make fun of her 
art, herself, technology and 
Warner Bros. 

‘“‘There’s a section about 
Warner Bros. in part three of 
‘United States.’ I hope they 
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COLLECTOR & ANTIQUE 
Car & Parts MARKET 


MODEL T TO ROLLS ROYCE - 1910 TO 1982 


|} COLLECTOR CAR MART 
(J COLLECTOR CAR AUCTION 
_) CONSIGNMENT Information 


0 ATLANTIC CITY ANTIQUE SHOW 
_J Advance Ticket Sales Info. 


Plenty of old car histories, auction 
results, ads selling old cars and access- 
ories, restoration tips, huge car show cal- 
endar and lots of photos. $17.50 for 52 
issues, or write for sample. OLD CARS 
Weekly, Dept. BJV, 700 E. State St., Iola, 


don’t mind,”’ she said with a 
wicked gleam in her eye. 
“First of all, I point to all this 
expensive equipment on the 
Stage, the state-of-the-art 
stuff with which I cast my 
spell, and I make the point 
that this stuff doesn’t grow on 
trees. That’s when the 
Warmer Bros. insignia comes 
on the screen with all these 
dollar signs floating by. 

‘“‘Then I tell this story 
where I come into their office 
and say, ‘I have this vision of 
myself as part of a long tradi- 
tion of American humor — 
you know, Bugs Bunny, Daffy 
Duck, Road Runner....’ 

‘‘And they say, ‘Well, we 
had something more adult in 
mind.’ 

‘“‘And then I just go, ‘Oh, 
don’t WOITy. I can 
adapt!’’’ @ 
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Ess-capades 
"’ AC ROSS 34 Famed Italian 
ae sculptor 
1 Rolling bones 35 Violinist’s 
5 Bric-a- — bird? 
9 Airs 40 Mack or 
14 Originalsinner McGraw: 
18 Egyptian god Abbr. 
of life apg NE 
19 Largest cityin 44 Attica unit 
Africa 45 Gaelic 
20 Stringed 46 Subject of ‘‘A 
playthings Man for All 
Seasons’”’ 
21 Jungle swing 47 High spirits 
22 Surveyor’s nail 48 Can 
23 Novelist’s 49 Kind of wave 
style? 90 Take —— the 
29 Court _ chin 
proceedings 21 Actor’s light? 
26 Dinner portion 54—— asblazes 
28 Perturb 2° Opposite of 
29 Sought nera 
information 57 Code name 
30 Changes 38 Raglan, e.g. 
shoestrings 99 S. F. Smith air 
32 Yalie 61 Roadside rest 
33 Tiny 62 Boxed while 
earthmovers training 
DOWN 16 Part of A.M. 
17 Honey drink 





















1 Bespatter 
2 Majestic 
3 Grow together 
4 Mine-shaft 
timber 
5 Craft for Cleo 
6 ‘‘6 Rms —— 
Vu’’ 
7 La Scala solo 
8 Clot 
9 Obscure 
10 I, to Plato 
11 Small island 
12 Zilch 
13 Compass point 
14 Nautical cry 
15 Parent and in- 
law of a music- 
making 
comic? 


ACROSS 
1 Spill the beans 
5 City in W Fla. 
10 Shakespearean 
king 
14 Dormouse 
16 Bellowing 
17 Together: 
Mus. dir. 
18 Addicts 
19 Dross of metal 
20 Zane Grey 
locale 
22 Petty officer 
23 Confection 
24 Agreeable 
26 Enticed 
27 Subject to the 
third degree 
28 Wild plums 
30 Money in 
Meshed 
31 Transmitter 
33 Architect 
Saarinen 
34 Apportions 
36 Pens 
42 Drool 
48 Dog tag 
49 Trace froma 
source 
50 Site of Fort 
_ McIntosh 


19 Before seis 

24 Monster of the 
Southwest 

27 Smith and 
Fleming 

29 Raggedy doll 

31 —— Leone 

33 “All the Things 
You ——”’ 

34 Ger. coin 

36 Weaving reed 

37 Prognos- 
ticators 

38 Minute amount 

39 Baltic native 

41 Channel 

42 Let 

44 About 

46 Poverty, in 
Paris 


Diagramless, 21 x 21 


51 ——alai 

52 Ass or catapult 

53 Happifies 

54 Farm 
structures 


56 Classes with 
common 
characteristics 

57 Singer Vic 

58 ‘‘Nor iron bars 


Lovelace 

59 Furry status 
symbol 

61 Crosses the 
plate 

66 Scope ' 

67 Wine and dine 

68 Lingo — 

69 Ethiopian 
seaport 


71 J.F.K.’s New 

75 Priam’s 
counselor 

77 Tellatale 

78 Short story by 


Poe 

81 —— public 

82 All agog 

83 ‘‘Deutschland 
—— alles’’ 


63 Toothsome 88 Former times, 
64 Skirmish in former 
66 ‘‘ —— times 
Restaurant’’ 89 Touching 
67 General 91 Aptly named 
direction bird 
68 Actor’scourse 93 Recreation 
of action 97 Adorned with 
70 Israeli port nacre 
71 Footless 99 It’s played in 
animal chukkers 
72 AnneNichols 100 Actress’s 
hero sense of 
73 Cur. units humor? 
77 Excise 102 Antitank 
78 Keep clear of device 
79 Ceramist’s 103 Woody’s boy 
requisite 104 Show mercy 
80 Winglike 105 Likeness: 
81 English Prefix 
cathedral city 106 Amphora 
82 Comedian’s adjunct 
drinks? 107 Use a cupel 
85 Songs from 108 Prohibit 
yesteryear 109 Euphemistic 
86 Jamie Green is oath 
one 110 Exigency 
48 Caprice 66 Optimally 
49 Social insect 68 Hindu eclipse 
31 Scottish demon 
landowner 69 Stat for 
92 Beamed Gossage 
93 Paint 73 City board 
ingredient member 
54 Word of woe 74 Principal 
39 Soprano’s highway 
misfortunes? 75 Sham 
56 Pressed 76 Method: Abbr. 
58 Cardamom, 78 Helios 
e.g. 79 Card game 
59 All the world, 80 Kelp 
to Jaques 82 Hold a session 
60 Proust 83 Bird dog 
62 Done in 84 Completed a 
64 Finish, ina sky dive 
way 85 ‘‘——-a cus- 
65 ‘‘——and tomer”’ 
Ivory,’’ 1982 hit 87 In motion 
song 90 Little activity 
84 Compound 19 Circus 
from ammonia performers 
85 Start ofa 21 Soup scoop 
limerick 22 Kind of anti- 
86 On which Dido union contract 
died 24 Man of the 
87 Wampum cloth 
88 Utters 25 Untrustworthy 
one 
DOWN 27 Certain apples 
1 Hit song of 1934 29 Prefix with 
2 Abated circle or tone 
3 Of a region 32 Famed 
4 Swedish net Senecan chief 
star 35 “6... — 
5 Treats in passion to 
Taxco tatters’’: 
6 An asset of Hamlet 
mint 
7 Mack’s 37 Descartes 
vaudeville 38 Persia today 
partner 39 Buster 
8 Enamel Brown’s dog 
9 Celestial Altar 40 Perpetually 
10 Sitter’s 41 Antitoxins 
creation 42 Yukon vehicle 
11 What schs. 43 Gershwin’s 
provide ‘¢_——, Lucille’’ 
12 Of the ear 44 Saroyan hero 
13 Holdincheck 45 Presidential 
15 Monogram of prerogative 
the author of 46 Paradise 
‘‘The Waste 47 Light opera by 
Land”’ Friml 
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91 Young oyster 

92 Lasted 

93 ‘‘Wicked Wasp 
of Twicken- 
ham”’ 

94 Spirited steed 

95 Antitoxins 


By C. J. Angio 


54 City on the 
Penobscot 

55 Denomination 

60 ‘‘Picnic’’ 
playwright 

62 Greenhouse for 
Osages 

63 Touches up old 
masters 

64 Atelier item 


65 Fail to keepa 
date 

66 Unkempt 

70 —— Jones, golf 
great 

71 Fictional 
Ethan 

72 Neural 
networks 

73 He played 
Chan 

74 Nostrils 


75 Amazon queen 
who drowned 
off Greece 

76 Contrite 
person 

78 Asian holiday 

79 Triumphant 
cries 

80 Liking, in Lyon 

81 Arrest 
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96 Grape disease 
98 The Grateful 
——, rock 

group 

100 Hallucinogen, 
for short 

101 —— ton soup 
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Diagramless, 27 x 13 By Norton Rhoades} 
1S\Guckoow aa, | ae 


ACROSS 


1 Ed@.’s concerm 

4 Correspond- 
ent S 
afterthougnts: 
Abbr. 

7 Emulate 
Olivier 

8 Latin I verb 

9 F.D.R. agency 


10 Anderson’s 
“High ——’”’ 

11 Little one 

12 Barely make 
out 

13 Middle: Prefix 

14 Hiatus 

17 Remainder 

19 —— de mer 

20 See 35 Down 


25 Spread grass 
for drying 

27 Stone 

28 Turn off course 

29 Acrobat’s life 
saver 

31 V-shaped cut 

33 Personality 
factors 

34 Owned 

36 Nokomis’s 
home 

38 Little 
structures 
behind the big 
ones 
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Solutions to last week’s puzzles ap- 
pear on Page 64. A new puzzle tomor- 
row and every weekday. 


40 Mann and 
Dewey 
42 Where the 
crocks are 
49 “Porridge’”’ 
component 
46 Pilgrim’s 
greeting to an 
Indian 
47 Names 
51 Altar words 
02 Make jubilant 
93 —— Triomphe 
34 Cantab’s rival 
35 Kind of port 
56 Santa’s mo. 
57 Pronoun 
38 Shade tree 
99 Wine vessel 
60 Knock 


DOWN 


1 Where the 
stockings are 
hung 

2 Young 
haddock 

3 Unwanted 
radio noise 

4 Eton boys’ 
fathers 
5 What goes up 
the chimney 
6 Most tender 
13 Kindler 
14 Mansion 
occupant: 
Abbr. 


16 Actress Zadora _ 
18 Credo 
19 Thurber’s 
daydreamer 
21 Most peculiar 
22 Tenant 


23 Goddess of 
wisdom 

24 Stuyvesant 
was one 

26 Station 

27 Serve tea 

30 Actress Garr 

31 ‘‘Tell it ——in 
Gath’’ 

32 Had 
expectations 

33 Violinist Stern 


35 With 20 Across, 
builders of 
certain big 
houses 

36 Candle 
37 Superlative 
suffix 
39 River to the 
Ubangi 
41 Secret 
language 
42 Type style 
43 Furniture style 
44 Writer Ephron 
48 Wolfish look 
49 —— Cinders of 
comics 
50 Bonehead 


By Richard Silvestri/Puzzles Edited by Eugene T. Maleska t* 
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PERFORMANCE 


Machine-Age Muse 





Steve Wasserman 


The age has an engine, but no engineer. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson 


Hallelujah. Yodellayheehoo. Every man for himself. Golden cities. Golden towns. 


Thanks for the ride. Sf 

mere Anderson/ 
iA 

United States, 

created and performed 

by Laurie Anderson, 

Los Angeles, March 1983. 


s 


HE STAGE is black save for a 
white platform on which several 
microphones and a violin rest. A tam- 
boura leauis against it. A small black box 
with blinking red lights stands near the 
lip of the stage. Two towers of black 
speakers flank the proscenium arch. A 
drum set sits at stage-right, an elec- 
tronic synthesizer in front of it. Another 
keyboard instrument is at stage-left. 
Several microphones are scattered about. 
Behind the white platform, dwarfing 
everything, is a movie screen. On it are 
projected twe words—UNITED STATES 
—and four clocks (set at one, two, three, 
and four). They glimmer unevenly as if 
caught in the headlights of a passing 
car, or the flashlight of a cop on patrol. 
As the lights go down, a small figure 
clad entirely in black, except for the oc- 
casional flash of bright red socks, walks 
onto the stage, picks up the violin, and 
with back to the audience begins to play. 
The souad is thunderous, _releniless, 
rhythmic, like the cries of large animals 
in a stampede. A red map of the world 
fills the screen. Continents begin to pul- 
sate and sway. North America turns 
‘into a bird (an eagle?), its claws grip 
Mexico and Latin America, which dangle 
helplessly. Africa rocks to the beat, so 
do India and Southeast Asia. Russia 
looks bloated. Suddenly a grid pattern 
(prison bars?) covers the world. The 
music stops. The figure in black turns 
round to face the audience. She is wear- 
ing white glasses as if blind. Her electric 
violin glows as if irradiated. Her name 
is Laurie Anderson and she has, as she 
says in the show, “been baffling audi- 
ences for years with her special blend 
of music. . .slides. . .films...tapes... 
hand gestures and more—Hey hey hey 
hey hey hey hey. . . Much more.” 

“United States: Parts I-IV,’ Ander- 
son’s ambitious five-hour attempt to 
examine America, its dreams and night- 
mares, as if it were a mental patient 
awaiting analysis, was given its premiere 
in February at the Brooklyn Academy 
of Music. Since then, she has performed 
an abridged version (lasting 22 hours 
and including almost the whole of Parts 
III and IV) in sixteen American cities 
and several in Europe. In either version, 
“United States” is about an America 
gone awry, its people both liberated and 
lobotomized by the machines they have 
invented to assure prosperity. It is about 
our fascination with utopia, pastoral 
and industrial, about remembering and 
forgetting. 

Fastening on the flotsam of urban 
America, Anderson manages the difficult 
feat of leavening her critique of indus- 
trial life with a sense of humor that 


disarms even as it disturbs. Her reflec- 
tions on science, money, transportation, 
and love are saved from pretension by 
an absurdist wit and an ear for the non- 
sequiturs of everyday talk. If her work 
sometimes seems riven with cliché, it is 
redeemed by her wry irony, her winking 
acknowledgment that this is so. Not the 


remain cinematic in our minds like frag- 
mentary dynamic symphonies of ges- 
tures, words, lights, and sounds.” Unlike 


Marinetti, however, Anderson can’t~ 


believe in the apotheosis of machines. 
Science seduces but it too often feels like 
rape. She seasons her passion with a 
skeptic’s pessimism. Indeed, it might be 
said that Laurie Anderson is America’s 
first post-utopian pop artist. 

“United States” is a kind of multi- 
media séance with Anderson as the 
medium through which spirits are sum- 
moned and through whom they speak. 
Her voice is often inflected in the som- 
nolent manner of a sleepwalker. Elec- 
tronic devices are used to alter its range 
and pitch. She wields her violin bow 
(which is strung with prerecorded mag- 
netic tape allowing the instrument to 
“speak” when drawn against the play- 
back heads attached to the violin’s 
bridge) as if it were a magician’s rod, 








Laurie Anderson (photo by Paula Court) 


cliché of consciousness, but the con- 
sciousness of cliché informs her impish 
sensibility. 

Anderson’s dramatic methods are, as 
Greil Marcus has noted, largely derived 
from the avant-garde experiments of the 
Futurists. Her love of radical juxta- 
position also owes much to Surrealist 
conceits. Marinetti’s call for a “Futurist 
Synthetic Theater” offers perhaps the 
best description of Anderson’s dramatic 
techniques. He wanted a theater that 
“bombards us with squalls of fragments 
of interconnected events...since in 
daily life we nearly always encounter 
mere flashes of argument made momen- 
tary by our modern experience, in a 
tram, a cafe, a railway station, which 


capable of conjuring up images of urban 
America (microchips, automobiles, sky- 
scrapers), of evoking frightening ap- 
paritions of everyday life (a three-pronged 
electric wall socket, for example, is en- 
larged to look like a skull). Her show is 
about possession, spirits, voices. 

“Our plan is to drop a lot of odd ob- 
jects onto your country from the air,” 


she declares. “And some of these objects - 


will be useful. And some of them will 
just be odd. Proving that these oddities 
were produced by a people free enough 
to think of making them in the first 
place.” Such objects include telephones, 
apple pie, Kennedy half-dollars, They 
are blown up to immense, often gro- 
tesque proportions, The movie screen, 





the ever-present backdrop to Ander- 
son’s electronic cabaret, serves as a kind 
of illuminated dream screen onto which 
projections of such objects are cast. 
These images are frequently enigmatic, 
luminous, disquieting. 

Anderson is an archaeologist of lan- 
guage and memory. Her work suggests 
that the past, however repressed, has 
a way of intruding on the present. It 
may fade from memory, but something 
lingers, waiting to be discovered and 
deciphered. She knows that the steady 
erosion of language is the first step in 
the destruction of thought. Without 
words, memory is impossible—thus her 
fascination with machines with mem- 
ories (the camera, the answering ma- 
chine, the tape recorder). It is a consid- 
erable paradox, however, that as our 
means of preserving memory have grown 
ever more sophisticated, we seem in- 
creasingly to be a people without memory. 

Among the most moving of her tales 
is the story of an elderly blind Cree 
Indian who is asked to sing traditional 
hunting songs for a documentary of his 
tribe. The video equipment Is set up in 
a tin Quonset hut. The lights are turned 
on. The old man starts to sing, but soon 
falters as he gropes for the words to the 
songs he never learned. As Anderson 
tells it, “He just kept starting over and 
sweating and rocking back and forth. 
The only words he really seemed sure 
of were ‘Hey ah.. .hey ah hey... hey 
hey hey ah hey...hey....’” On the 
screen, while Anderson sings, the image 
of a red buffalo flickers, like the shadow 
of a forgotten ancestor. Words appear 
on the screen in a kind of simultaneous 
translation ‘confession?) of the old 
man’s feeble chant: “I never went hunt- 
ing. ..] never sang the songs. . .of my 


fathers. . .l am singing for this movie 


...f arm doing this for money.. .i re- 
member Grandfather. He lay on his 


back wnile he was dying...I think I 
amnoone.... 


” 


SSN FTER electricity,” _Mayakovsky 
once remarked, “I lost interest in 
nature. Too backward.” The Russian 
poet was by no means the first to utter 
such sentiments. Americans have long 

been enrolied in the cult of the machine. 

Ever since Jacob Bigelow, a Harvard 

professor, coined the word “technology” 

in 1829, Americans have rushed to 

praise and promote the blessings of 

industrial invention. The doubts of 

Europeans like Thomas Carlyle (who 

regretfully dubbed the nineteenth cen- 

tury the “Age of Machinery”) or Baude- 

laire (who dismissed America as a re- 

public “of counting-house morality”) 

were shunted aside. Men like Whitney 

and Edison, it was thought, held the 

keys that would unlock the door to the 

munificent future. 

Emerson was among the more en- 
thusiastic boosters of the new Machine 
Age. He looked forward to the day 
“when the whole land is a garden, and 
the people have grown up in the bowers 
of a paradise.” He was sure America 
was “the country of the Future,” that 
the pastoral paradise inherent in the 
American enterprise was made more 
certain as a result of technological prog- 
ress. Only after a ten-month visit to 
England did he begin to have doubts. 
In “English Traits,” Emerson’s grim 
reflections on the sooty reality of the 
Industrial Revolution, he wrote: “Mines, 
forges, mills, breweries, railroads, 
steam-pump, steam-plough, drill of regi- 
ments, drill of police, rule of court and 


shop-rule have operated to give a me- 
chanical regularity to all the habit and 
action of men. A terrible machine has 
possessed itself of the ground, the air, 
the men and women, and hardly even 
thought is free.” The misery machines 
seemed to bring in their wake filled 
Emerson with despair. “I cannot think 
the most judicious tubing a compensa- 
tion for metaphysical debility. . . .Ma- 
chinery 1s good, but mother-wit is better.” 
The industrial juggernaut was not to be 
so easily persuaded. Today, the atomic 
bomb stands poised to clinch the ar- 
gument. 

Anderson’s work is precisely about 
the ghost in the machine, the nagging 
suspicion that something has gone ter- 
ribly wrong. She longs for escape and 
solitude. She tells of a dream that takes 
place in the tropics: “I’m not a person 
in this dream. I’m a place. . .And I have 
no eyes, no hands. . .And there’s no... 
no scale. Just a lot of details. Just a 
slow accumulation of details.” She sings 
a song: Days, I remember cities. Nights, 
I dream about a perfect place. Days, I 
dive by the wreck. Nights, I swim in the 
blue lagoon. 

For Anderson, Manhattan’s sky- 
scrapers can no longer be worshipped as 
benign totems of America’s industrial 
destiny. Nor can they easily be seen, as 
Le Corbusier saw them, as “hot jazz in 
stone and steel.” Instead, these ubiqui- 
tous monoliths of the modem metropolis 
recall Rousseau’s warning that “Cities 
are the abyss of the human species.” 
“There are ten million stories in the 
naked city,’ Anderson intones, “but 
nobody can remember which one is 
theirs.” The proliferation of machines 

‘ designed to pierce the physiological bar- 
riers that separate people (airplanes, 
telephones, television) has ironically 
resuited in increased psychoiogical es- 
trangemeht. The telephone as prophy- 
lactic, as conversation interruptus, is the 
subject of an amusing satire in which 
Anderson is besieged by a barrage of 
calls from friends, associates, acquaint- 
ances. It ends with a friend urging An- 
derson to ring up any time she wants 
to talk: the answering machine will 
always be on. 

Despite Anderson’s misgivings, she 
isn’t willing entirely to condemn helter- 
skelter science. Its sensuousness 1s too 
seductive. Besides, without machines 
she is mute. Nevertheless, a sense of 
doom pervades her work. (The torch 
clenched in the hand of the upraised 
arm of the Statue of Liberty, for ex- 
ample, is revealed as the blast-off of a 
nuclear warhead. The show climaxes 
with a prolonged film of exploding fire- 
works that burn incandescent arcs in 
the canvas of the night, while images 
of astronauts on the moon, Meteor 
Crater near Winslow, Arizona, an ad- 
vertisement for Coca-Cola in Russian, 
swirl on the screen. The music is deaf- 
ening.) Something more fundamental 
than the demise of the American dream 
is at stake in all this. Anderson’s real 
achievement is her acknowledgment 
that the unfettered faith in the future 
made possible by the rise of science is 
no more. 

Days after the show ended, I remained 
haunted by her final image: an airplane, 
tumbling over and over in the inky 
darkness of space, directionless, as if 
it were a ghost ship bereft of its pilot— 
the passengers, I imagine, strapped to 
their seats, bound together on a collec- 
tive journey toward the unknown, (1) 
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The Qualifying Exam 


1. What are chromosomes? 
True magicians: 
a dinosaur loses its dingy scales, 
disappears into the foliage, and emerges 
with yellow feathers and a tiny beak. 
A fish grows legs, lumbers onto land. 
Millennia later its descendents 
speak many languages, remembering 
the jungle, those first hard breaths 
in the succulent heat. 


2. How does the mitotic spindle function? 
Spindle fibers lengthen, proteins added— 
perhaps like pearls to a string. 
Chromosome pairs line up at the center, 
leap apart, then ride 
to opposite poles. A woman’s belly 
grows rounder, cells multiplying 
in mathematically precise arrays. 

Paired primordia fuse 

from head toward tail, 

and a microscopic heart 
twitches, then begins to beat. 


3. Icansee you beautifully without a phase plate. 
Why ts one necessary 
in a phase contrast microscope? 
You see that I have many colors: 
my dress is plaid, — 
my hair is golden brown, 
my eyes are hazel. 
This has to do with the properties 
of light. You see me 
rimmed with fire, my eyes luminous, 
due to reflection and absorption. 
A single cell is transparent—light 
slides through an invisible labyrinth, 
bending slightly, the way 
a person can pass through the world, 
skimming patterns in the haze. 
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4. How do you know that what you see 





in an electron microscope is real? 
I could talk about structure and function 
and cross-checking with different techniques. 
But how do you know that what you see 
with a light microscope, a telescope, 
or your eye is real? 
It reduces to a matter of faith: 
I believe in the fine structure 
of mitochondria, the energy 
generated in membranes there. 
] believe that protein is synthesized 
on endoplasmic reticulum. I believe 
in ribosomes. J believe I am here. 


How is science education different 

from other kinds of educaton? 

It’s the way moonlight differs from Diana, 
energy differs from dancing, a neuron 
differs from anger, a synapse from love. 


What are theories of education? 
The information they cite is diverse: 
a lever-pushing ratin a metal box, 

a computer spewing out answers, 

a child classifying shapes. 

We want to map the cobwebby brain, 
where astrocytes cluster like stars 
at the edge of space. The universe 
folds on itself, interneurons firing. 
A child puts an arc on a circle 

and time curves back to its source. 


What ts science? 

A gypsy. She shows you how 

to predict the future: assess the past, 

then make your calculations. 

You can change your destiny. It’s easy 

as measuring the potential across a membrane 
or detecting a neutron star. 


—Lucille Day 
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